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Professor Macintosh's revised pragmatic definition of truth is that 
real truth is practical identity of idea with reality, of predicate with 
subject, where the practice in question is ultimately satisfactory, as 
well as the mental instrument which serves it. 

The lay mind naturally inclines to philosophers who offer it the 
assurance of real knowledge, whether this assurance be based upon 
a fallacious idealism or upon mere dogmatism. "What matters it, 
thinks the lay mind, if Dr. Ladd, for example, abandons in strict- 
ness his role as a philosopher to give us a dogmatic assurance of the 
reality of knowledge? In what way is the adoption of Professor 
Macintosh's relatively simple theory without dogmatism preferable 
to Dr. Ladd's theory with faith since neither theory seems capable 
of proof in the ordinary sense, each being in the nature of a 
hypothesis entertained because human thought cannot rest satisfied 
without having an hypothesis of some sort with regard to the problem 
of knowledge? But the critical philosopher, engaged upon his im- 
portant special problem, recognizes that there is real progress in the 
setting forth of a theory of knowledge free from logical fallacy and 
in no way implying agnosticism. Such a theory Professor Macin- 
tosh appears to have constructed. 



Is There a Shakespeare Problem ? By G. G. Greenwood, M.P. 
New York : John Lane Company, 1915. 

Mr. Greenwood is one of the doughtiest warriors who have en- 
gaged in the controversy, originally raised by the Baconians, as to 
the identity of the Shakespeare of the biographies with the author 
of the immortal plays. Seven years ago he published a work en- 
titled The Shakespeare Problem Restated which called forth replies 
from Mr. J. M. Eobertson and from the late Andrew Lang, of whom 
the former appears to have attacked Mr. Greenwood's book with a 
good deal of bitterness while the latter maintained his customary 
suavity and good-humor. Mr. Greenwood now returns to the fray 
with the volume entitled 7s There a Shakespeare Problem? 

Since this volume contains practically the whole of Mr. Green- 
wood 's argument in its final form, it is a pity that the author should 
have felt it necessary to make the work so largely controversial. 
In the trench-fighting between the author and Mr. Robertson, posi- 
tions are captured and retaken in a manner that is somewhat con- 
fusing and in the end proves wearisome. Though Mr. Greenwood 
seems to keep his temper and never loses his sense of humor, his 
sallies of wit hardly compensate for the tedium incident to long 
arguments about alleged misquotations and misrepresentations. 

This unfortunate fact, however, has no real bearing, of course, 
upon the merits of Mr. Greenwood's argument. And on its merits 
this argument undoubtedly deserves to be read. It is of distinct ad- 
vantage that the facts of the Shakespeare problem should be thor- 
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oughly reviewed by a sincere agnostic (Mr. Greenwood is not a 
Baconian), and that we should be able to see just how strong a case 
for skepticism an unorthodox Shakespearian can make out. 

Such a view of the evidence Mr. Greenwood supplies. "Writing 
in an apparently sincere desire to discover the truth and without 
prepossessions, he sums up his case on each of the controversial 
points in a manner that seems to differ from that of the more skep- 
tical of the orthodox Shakespearians chiefly in a greater vehemence 
of emphasis and in an apparently greater degree of frankness. Can 
you really believe, he asks us in effect, in the theory that Shakes- 
peare's legal knowledge was only such as a clever man might readily 
pick up ? Can you credit the legend of the unlearned Shakespeare ? 
Can you believe that all the plays said to have been written before 
1598 could have been produced in a matter of six or seven years 
" by the young man who came to London in 1587 a penniless, un- 
known, and (as we are surely warranted in saying) uneducated, or 
very poorly educated, wanderer from a small provincial town?" 
How far may we accept genius as an explanation of this anomaly ? 
Apart from this question, which lies at the root of the Shakespeare 
question, can you reconcile the terms of Shakespeare's will with the 
supposed character of the immortal bard? "What can you make of 
the fact that one of Shakespeare's daughters did not know how to 
write? How much are you really impressed by the efforts of the 
orthodox to soften these inconvenient facts and striking improb- 
abilities ? 

In general Mr. Greenwood seems to argue with fairness and with 
great logical clearness and grasp. In one case only does he appear 
to have fallen into anything like a serious argumentative error. 
In an earlier work than the present, he had written with regard to 
the thesis that " Shakespeare " was in reality a mask-name or nom 
de plume: " Some, indeed, would see through it and roundly accuse 
the player of putting forth the works of others as his own. To such 
he would be a ' Poet- Ape ' or an ' Upstart Crow ' (Shake-scene) 
' beautified with the feathers of other writers. ' " To this Mr. Lang 
not unnaturally replied: " But in this matter Mr. Greenwood se 
trompe. Neither Greene nor Jonson accused ' Shake-scene ' or 
' Poet- Ape ' of putting forth the works of others as his own." To 
this Mr. Greenwood rejoins that " Shake-scene " or " Poet- Ape " is 
most certainly accused of pilfering, though the charge is of petty 
plagiarism and not of stealing whole plays. But if this is the case, 
one asks, what relation, if any, has the hypothesis that " Shakes- 
peare " was merely a mask-name to the charges of plagiarism made 
by Greene and Jonson? 

But for the most part Mr. Greenwood goes into every question 
with so much fairness and thoroughness that it is difficult to give an 
unhesitatingly affirmative answer to his interrogatives. His greatest 
success lies in the severity with which he puts to the test those soften- 
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ing explanations which are applied by the orthodox critics to the 
improbabilities of the received view. But when the author has to 
deal with the actual identification by Ben Jonson of the author of 
the plays with the Stratford player, the case is somewhat different. 
True, there appear to be curious inconsistencies of attitude in Ben 
Jonson 's attitude toward Shakespeare. But it seems that one clearly 
attested fact should offset even a great deal of inherent improb- 
ability. The truth is that the roles are now reversed. In discuss- 
ing this matter it is Mr. Greenwood who has to find softening ex- 
planations, and in this business he is hardly so successful as in 
appraising the similar explanations of others. " I can quite 
imagine," writes the author, " that even ' honest Ben ' might look 
upon a certain amount of deception of the public in a literary mat- 
ter as quite venial, and would not trouble himself about it at all." 
Quite possibly. But the question now is one of fact. What Jonson 's 
motive may have been for such a deception, Mr. Greenwood does 
not show with any conclusiveness. The supposition that he was 
keeping the secret of some titled person who did not wish his name 
connected with the plays is perhaps admissible ; but this possibility 
added to the improbabilities inherent in the orthodox theory is 
hardly enough to explain away Ben Jonson 's very plain declara- 
tion. 

On the whole Mr. Greenwood argues his case well: he weakens 
faith in explanations and analogies some of which are really insuffi- 
cient or irrelevant, and he emphasizes what are really the soundest 
parts of his own argument. When one finds him ready to confess 
that the argument from Shakespeare's supposed accurate knowledge 
of the law is inconclusive, one is inclined to trust his judicial spirit. 
But it cannot truly be said that he has proved complete agnosticism 
to be the only rational view of the Shakespeare question. There 
still remains reason for according belief to the received account, nor 
may we say that the improbabilities inherent in this account are 
moral impossibilities. 



The World's Highway. By Norman Angell. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1915. 

The thesis developed by Mr. Angell in this latest volume of his, 
The World's Highway, was first thought out during the acute phase 
of the negotiations of the United States with Germany over the 
question of neutral rights. Specifically, the treatise is an effort to 
answer the question: "Must America either lamely accept 
with humiliating inertia a gross violation of her own right 
and dignity and of the common interest, or else take part in a war 
which, however successful, will not necessarily in the least degree 
advance the objects for which she is contending? " Mr. Angell be- 
lieves that a third course is possible. 



